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CONGRESS AND COMMUNISTS 


After Gandhiji’s release 
when he wrote to the Viceroy 
repudiating the sabotage cam- 
paign and seeking honourable 
settlement and again when he 
wrote to Mr. Jinnah accepting 
the principle of self-determi- 
nation and seeking Congress- 
League agreement for national 
freedom, the common talk 
among patriotic circles was 
that Gandhiji was saying what 
the Communists had been 
preaching in his absence. 

After the failure of the Gan- 
dhi-Jinnah meeting when Con- 
gressmen of some _ provinces 
passed resolutions excluding the 
Communists there was the inevit- 
able confusion but not much 
surprise. Ever since August 9, 
after the arrest of the Congress 
leaders, the Congress. Socialists 
and their allies who spoke in the 
name of the Congress, had done 
so much foul propaganda against 
the Communists that the Congress- 


minded people are not half as 
much surprised by the _ recent 
moves .to exclude Communists as 
they were over Gandhiji’s lead 
earlier. 


It would be obvious nonsense to 
suggest that Gandhiji had been 
bagged by the Communists or that 
he was too old and unwell to think 
clearly and boldly as the Congress 
Socialists were suggesting for a 
while in those days. 


But it is obvious enough that 
the national mind is in a state of 
great confusion and the national 
movement has never _ passed 
through such a chaotic stage as 
after August 9. 


Gandhiji is out, but the other 
Working Committee leaders are 
yet in; the people are in great 
distress, but the patriots feel help- 
less; the fate of the world for 
generations to come is being decid- 
ed by this war, but India’s destiny 
is not in the hands of her own 
leaders. There is today the obvi- 
ous need to hang together, to 
think our hardest and do our best. 


BACKGROUND 


When in such circumstances we 
Communists find our fellow Con- 
gressmen disowning us it is no 
light matter for these Congress- 
men nor us Communists nor for 
that matter for the people, the 
common parents of both. It is ade- 
cision of cital importance not only 
for the Congress, but for our 
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country itself. 

Any honest person who knows 
both the Congress and the Com- 
munist Party will admit: 

(1) The Congress is the great- 
est national organisation of the 
country which has grown to its 
present greatness by uniting wi-h- 
in its ranks the various patriotic 


elements in the country and by 
serving the people. 


(2) The Communist Party is the 
best organised and most disciplin- 
ed Party in India. Outside the 
Congress Socialists nobody is 
more anti-Communist than Sjt. S. 
K. Patil, the Secretary of ‘the 
Bombay Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee. In moving the resolution 
for our expulsion he openly said 
that our sense of discipline and 
selflessness was -something he 
envied. 


(3) The cream of our youth 
from the patriotic intelligentsia, 
both Hindu and Muslim, is being 
drawn to our Party. If Sjt. S. K. 
Patil envies our organisational 
skill, Sjt. K. M. Munshi envies vur 
brains too: 


“....The Communist Party in 
India is very compact, led by 
brilliant and determined ex-- 
perts in Communist propaganda 
and technique..... Its discipline 
is superb....” (Sjt. K. M. 
Munshi in The Social Welfare 
dated 10th November, 1944.) 


(4) It is through our Party that 
the best sons of the workers and 
the peasants and the student youth 
not only learn to become the 
organisers of their Trade Unions, 
Kisan Sabhas and Student Unions 
respectively, but riSe to positions 
of political leadership as well. 

(5) No Party in India has a 
larger number of women organ- 
isers of all ages from Grandmas to 
voung girls. 

(6) All the other Left organisa- 
tions thrown up in the thirties 
have collapsed in the forties ; only 
our Party has grown and on its 
own right become the third poli- 
tical force in the country, after 
the Congress and the League. 


When such is the Congress and 
such our Party, who will gain if 
Congressmen and the Cqgmmunists 
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fall apart—none but the enemies 
of both. India needs us both. If 
we start fighting each other, how 
are we fighting for India’s free- 
dom ? The one who fires the first 
shot is guilty of shooting his own 
brothers in the army of Indian 
liberation and splitting the front 
of Indian freedom. There is 
nothing easier in a slave country 
than to fight each other ; we have 
been doing that and that is why 
we remain enslaved. It is much 
more difficult to fight for freedom, 
build a broad-based army of free- 
dom’s fighters inside an all-in 
front. 


It is the Congress that planted 
the banner of Indian freedom ; it 
is from Congress leaders that we 
got our early lessons in patriotism 
and it is today Congressmen who 
want to deny us the privilege of 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
them for the cause they taught us 
to accept as our main aim in life. 
To us the Congress is our parent 
organisation, its leaders our poli- 
tical fathers, its followers our 
brothers-in-arms. 


In common tradition, age’ is 
supposed to be mellow and youth 
impatient, younger organisations 
sectarian and the older tolerant. 
Today, when our elders in the Con- 
gress suddenly want to decide to 


‘cut us off without even asking us 


to explain ourselves, we deem it 
our privilege to beseech : 


Think again, over and ‘over 
again, about what you are doing. 
Ask us anything and we will try 
our best to set your doubts at 
rest. If we differ, we. must dis- 
cuss over and over again for the 
simple reason that we cannot 
afford to fall apart. oe 


We. have patience because we 
have faith not only in our own 
patriotism but also of our fellow 
Congressmen, because we know 
we have to fight only prejudice in 


their minds and establish the 
bond of patriotism. We are 
patient even though we are the 
youngest party in the country, 
because we have fought prejudice 
all our young lives. We had to 
fight the prejudices of others 
against Communism in making our 
Party what it is today. We know 


. from our own experience that the 
battle against prejudice and for 
patriotism can never be lost and 
and also that winning it is a hard 
and long task. 

What is it then that the Con- 
gressmen bring up against us and 
because of which they want to 
part company ? 


Il. 
OUR CRITICS 


Our critics can be catalogued 
under two heads : 


First, there are are those who 
take their stand on ‘fundamental 
differences ’.' They seem, to think 
that there is nothing in common 
between Indian nationalism and 
Communism and that their unity 
is impossible; for them the very 
fact that we consider the present 
war as people’s war is conclusive 
enough. 


The second lot of critics are far 
more specific. They charge us of 
‘stabbing the Congress in the back’ 
(S. K. Patil) by not carrying out 
the August resolution. 

Furious thinking is going on 
among Congress workers. After 
coming out of jail they are all try- 
ing to review the period that fol- 
lowed August 9, to be able to eva- 
luate the role of various groups 
in the Congress and determine the 
future tasks of the Congress. In 
this sense it is a very healthy 
sign, a desire to think, discuss, 
understand and act. It is in this 
spirit that I am also writing this 


article, with a view to explain our 
viewpoint, learn theirs so that we 
may all come to _ correct 
conclusions. 

Let me take up the ‘fundamen- 
tal differences first’, We Com- 
munists are not ashamed but very 
proud of our Communism which 
inspires us to fight for the greatest 
cause of mankind-a world social- 
ist brotherhood of free and equal 
peoples. There is only thing that. 
makes us blush, that our ancient 
people are slaves today. There is, 
only one duty that Communism 
teaches us, to liberate our country 
before We can establish socialism. 
There is only one task which our 
Party teaches us, to build in alli- 
ance with our own fellow-patriots 
a United National Front for Indian 
freedom. There is only one claim 
we Communists make, that our 
policy is patriotic and we endea- 
vour our very best to carry it out. 
There is only one request we 
make to our countrymen, judge us 
by what we say and do, and not 
by what you ‘think’ Communism 
means. 


II. 
INDIAN NATIONALISM AND COMMUNISM 


Those who say that there is 
nothing in common between: In- 
dian nationalism and Communism 
are either ignorant or are falsi- 
fying the recent history of the 
Indian national movement itself. 


Indian Communism is born out 
of the Indian national movement 
itself. The founders of our Party 
were the workers of the 1919-20 
movement, either in the Congress 
or the Khilafat or from earlier 
terrorist groups. 


The very first issue that our 
Party took up was that the aim 
of our national movement must be 
declared to be complete indepen- 
dence. In the twenties, the argu- 
ment of the national leadership 
was that Swaraj was undefinable ; 
the reality was a lurking hope that 
Dominion Status within the Bri- 
tish Empire was more easily at- 
tainable and better. 


When we pressed that elemen- 
tary demands of the workers and 
peasants must be accepted by the 
Congress as its own, We used to 
be told that this would weaken 
the Congress because the Capital- 
ists and the landlords would get 
scared and line up behind the 
Government, which would accord- 
inly get strengthened. We used 
to be assured that the interests of 
the toilers were safe in Congress 
hands and that they would get all 
that we asked for and more after 
Swaraj had been won. 


When we used to argue that ac- 


-feepting workers’ and peasants’ de- 


ys 


t 
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4fnandgs was necessary to streng- 
“then the Congress itself and that 


Swaraj could not be won without 
the active and conscious partici- 
pation of workers and peasants, 
we were asked not to be cheeky 


& 


-movement, 


but to have faith in Gandhiji and 
not to repeat parrot-like what we 
had read in foreign books. 


We did our best to practise what 
we preached. We dug ourselves 
in the working-class and organis- 
ed the mightiest strike struggles 
that had yet been known in our 
country and founded the militant 
mass Trade Union movement. We 
organised study-circles and made 
the radically inclined youth pro- 
Socialist. We killed the prejudice 
that Communism could not take 
root in India and silenced those 
of our elders who used to chide 
us with being tall talkers. 


In the thirties we had the great 
satisfaction of seeing the Con- 
gress accept step by step what we 
had been preaching for all we 
were worth in the twenties. 


On the first day of the year 
1930, after the Congress ultimatum 
of one year for Dominion Status 
expired, the Congress made Com- 
plete Independence its own creed 


‘at the Lahore Congress. 


After the failure of the 1930 
the Congress passed 
the resolution on Fundamental 
Rights, accepting all the basic de- 
mands of the toiling masses. 
After the failure of the Second 
Round Table Conference and the 
second Civil Disobedience move- 
ment of 1932-34, under the leader- 
ship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
the Congress took a path and re- 
orientated its policy in a manner 
to which we Communists gave our 
whole-hearted and _ unqualified 
support. Nehru wanted all anti- 
imperialists to accept the Congress 
as the main national organisation 
of the country and help to build 
it up as the United National Front 


of the Indian people. We _ de- 
manded that to make this aim real, 
the Congress should agree to the 
collective affiliation to itself of 
mass organisations like the Trade 
Unions and the Kisan Sabhas. 
Nehru himself agreed but the rest 
of the national leadership did not. 


However, under his inspiration 
the Congress and the Trade Union 
and Kisan workers began work- 
ing together and Congress Com- 
mittees began taking greater in- 
terest in the movement of the 
toilers and in supporting their 
daily struggles. This unity streng- 
thened both; there was an unpre- 
cedented growth of Trade Unions 
and Kisan Sabhas and Congress 
membership reached records which 
made earlier figures look really 
small. The national movement as 
a whole became stronger. Our 
Party did all that it was capable 
of to build up the Congress organ- 
jsation and strengthen its alliance 
with other mass organisations. 


Because we discharged our pat- 
riotic duty towards the Congress 
and our people, our Party which 
used to be considered a working- 
class sect began to develop more 
and more as a really vital and fast- 
rising political force. Before the 
war began, we had already become 
the leading Party of the Left; 
when Bose tried to disrupt the 
Congress, we fought him out even 
within Bengal itself; when Jai 
Prakash Narain tried to fight us, 
he lost his entire party to us. 


After the war broke out, the 
problem of the safety and libera- 
tion of our Motherland became an 
urgent issue. Power was in the 
hands of the bureaucrats and the 
dire need of the hour was that the 
patriotic leaders of our people 
should be the government of the 
land. But the unfortunate situa- 
tion was that the two main poli- 
tical organisations stood divided. 
In recent years, the Congress had 
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grown phenomenally, but so had 
the League. The mass of Congress. 
men were yet hugging on to the 
old picture of the League when 
only sections of the Muslim upper 
classes were in it. 


We were the first to see and 
admit a change in its character 
when the League accepted com- 
plete independence as its aim and 
began to rally the Muslim masses 
behind its banner. We held a 
series of discussions within our 
Party and came to the conclusion 
in 1941-42 that it had become an 
-anti-imperialist organisation ex- 
pressing the freedom urge of the 
Muslim peoples, that its demand. 
for Pakistan was a demand of self- 
determination and _ that for the 
freedom of India an immediate 
joint front between the Congress 
and the League must be forged as 
the first step to break imperialist 
deadlock. 

When we first began to agitate 
for Congress-League unity, the 
cheap gibe hurled at us was that 
we were advancing an impossible 
slogan only to escape joining the 
coming ‘national struggle’ our- 
selves. Two years later, after the 
failure of struggle, serious patriots 
began seeing that Congress-League 
unity was the only practical way 
out. When Gandhiji and Jinnah 
Saheb did meet in September °44 
to come to an agreement, there 
was as much popular interest in 
and enthusiasm for it as there 
was for starting the ‘struggle’ 
two years earlier, in the August 
1942 meeting of the A.I.C.C. 

I am not citing the above facts ta 
suggest that the Communists gave 
the lead and the Congress followed 
it. I know that Congressmen chang- 
ed through their own experience, 
acquired during the variouf 
nation-wide mass movements. A 
that I suggest is that our accep 
ance of Marxism gave us Com-. 
munists the understanding to see 
earlier what Congressmen them- 
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selves saw later on. In fact, we 
very often discuss among our- 
selves and inside our Party that 
if our Marxian knowledge was 
petter and if our Party was 
stronger, i.e, if we were better 
‘Communists than we are, how 
many trials and tribulations we 
could not have saved our nation 
and how. much faster could we 
not have made our national move- 
ment gnow. 

{ am referring to the above facts 
only to answer our critics who are 
shouting, that Wwe Communists are 
an alien force inside the Indian 
national movement. What does 
the course of our national move- 
ment, which I have briefly sketch- 
ed out above, show? That far 
from being aliens inside it, we are 
an integral part of it; that far 


from pulling it back, we have 
been trying to push it forward ; 
that rather than divide it, we have 
been trying our hardest to unite 
it more and more. 

Today the main items of the 
platform of the national move- 
ment—independence, democracy 
and self-determination—have be- 
come household words. Twenty 
years of programmatic contro- 
versies lie behind and all who 
care for truth will admit that the 
Communists have always been 
among the first to preach what 
the whole Congress subsequently 
accepted as best for the country. 


Does it all prove that We are 
aliens inside the Congress as our 
critics suggest or that we are bold 
and virile children of the Congress 
as we claim to be? 


IV. 


Most Congressmen concede the 
above after they have given some 
thought to recent history, but then 
they come up with the question : 
the real trouble began when you 
started calling the war people’s 
war. They are right. The only 
problem is how to discuss the issue 
so as to lead to mutual understand- 
ing. 

-I have not the place in this 
article for a fundamental treat- 
ment of the issue. When we say 
it, is people’s war, we are charac- 
ising a world historic event and 
iI briefly begin explaining how 
se entire course of the Indian 
@ational movement must be chang- 

fa with the change in the world 
ffuation, the Congressman will 
“ell me that I seem to care more 
for the world and less for my own 
country. When. he says that it 
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WE CANNOT VERSUS WE CAN 


cannot be the people’s war as long 
as India remains slave and I go 
to the root of his nineteenth cen- 
tury world: Britain’s difficulty is 
India’s opportunity, and call him 
a narrow-minded nationalist with 
an outmoded outlook, he thinks I 
am being abusive. 

When fellow fighters for free- 
dom differ about a world-shaking 
event, the best way out is to put 
their mutual understanding to the 
simple test of practice and see how 
we both have been defining our 
duty to our country from our un-. 
derstanding of the world. 

When Hitler attacked the US. 
S.R., the Congressmen said we can.. 
not help the Soviet, we can only 
offer moral sympathy. More than. 
three years are gone by and is it 
not apparent now that it was not 
a question of helping the Soviet, 


that the Seviet was able to help 
itself and much more? How much 
of: what Congressmen thought 
about the: U.S.S.R. is gone with 
the wind ? 

When the Japanese stood at our 
doors, the Congressmen said we 
cannot defend our country if there 
is no National Government. Even 
Nehru’s anti-Jap utterances during 
1942 ceased being popular. The 
leadership of the Congress _ulti- 
mately did evolve a lead to liber- 
ate the country ? Where does our 
country stand today ? 

When the food crisis began, most 
of the Congressmen said we can- 
not co-operate with the Govern- 
ment. Is it- not clear as daylight 
that it has meant in practice leav- 
ing the people to their fate, at the 
mercy of the bureaucrats and the 
profiteers ? 


“When =_— Hitler attacked the 
U.S.S.R. we saw the issue as World 
Fascism versus World Freedom, we 
said it was not a question of our 
helping the U.S.S.R., but of get- 
ting the help of the freedom-lov- 
ing peoples of the world for our 
own freedom. Our voice was too 
weak to persuade our fellow- 
patriots to wage the battle of Indian 
freedom within the framework of 
the rising world 
Fascism and for freedom. We live 


to:see our own freedom movement. 


going to pieces while in every 
other country of the world it is 
going forward by leaps and 
bounds. 


‘When the Jap armies stood at 
our door, we said that the great 
menace to our country was also 
the great opportunity before our 
patriotic parties to forget the dif- 
ferences of the past and unite for 
a National Government of National 
defence. However, the sense of 
danger did not make the leader- 
ship of our major patriotic parties 
advance towards each other, but 
look towards the British rulers for 


front against: 


unilateral settlement. .The- im- 
perialist rulers naturally cancelled 
the claims of one with the claims 
of the other. 


When the economic crisis led to 
high prices, starvation and epide- 
mics, we said it was time to sink 
political differences and. unite for 
the single purpose of serving the 
people. We argued that if our 
patriotic parties roused public 
conscience against the hoarders 
and profiteers, they would stop 
the rot in our own § social life, 
which was at the mercy of a small 
section of Indian traders and in- 
dustrialists who were literally 
minting millions out of the misery 
of the entire Indian peeple. 


We also argued that starvation 
and suffering is not inevitable if 
our patriots rouse the people for 
self-help. We showed by our own 
example that where the patriots 
can mobilise the people, the local 
bureaucrats can be made to listen. 

The war is the all-embracing 
issue. Whether we like it or not, 
everybody’s fate is being decided 
through it and all that is happen- 
ing is because of it. 


We think that because the Cong- 
ress leadership took up a negative 
attitude towards the war, so they 
were inevitably driven towards 
a negative political policy as well; 
good words but no_ action, and 
giving a “We cannot” to every 
issue that mattered: We cannot 
join the battle for world freedom. 
until we are declared to be free; 
we cannot defend our country un- 
til the British quit; we cannot. 
stop our own countrymen from 
hoarding and profiteering unl{‘s 
we become the Government. 
short, expect others to create 
ditions for us—just what ne 
happens in real life and. just 
history is not made. 

We think our understanding of- 
the war. was correct.,..and_ there- 


-fore, we could suggest: .a, positive 
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policy for our own country. Our 
faith in our policy has grown be- 
cause we find the rest of our fel- 
low patriots themselves groping 
their way towards it. 

India had to pass through two 
years of hell and Gandhiji and 
Jinnah Saheb had _ separately to 
suffer the insolent sermons of Lin- 


lithgow and Wavell before they 
thought of meeting each other. 
They did ‘not succeed, but who 


does not want them to meet again 
to succeed the second time. Thir- 
ty-five lakhs had to die in Bengal 
before the patriotic leaders of 
Bengal agreed to work together 
for relief through the Bengal Me- 
dical Relief Co-ordination Com- 
mittee under Dr. B. C. Roy, and 
before Sjt. Kiron Shankar Roy 
circularised to all the _ district 
Congressmen to join the Govern- 
ment-sponsored Food Committees. 
By adopting a negative attitude 
towards the war the other Con- 
gressmen came to ‘We cannot’. By 
adopting a positive attitude to- 
wards the war, we came _ to ‘we 
can.’ Without wishing to be rude 
I ask: Which attitude is based on 
greater faith in our people, which 
attitude is more in keeping with 
the Congress tradition itself? 


It is as youngsters in the Con- 
gress that we learnt to love our 
people and to have unbounded 
faith in our national movement. 
But when we find the elderly 
leaders of the Congress arguing 
that because we consider it the 
people’s war, we are going against 
our people, and because the war 
effert is in the hands of a foreign 
ernment, since we say support 
* war, we seem to have’ gone 
r to it, we have to tell them 
(# politics is not as simple as 
Is school-master’s logic. 
z-uet them stop using phrases like 


tig ‘the people’s war, which they do 
; not understand, let them point out 


to do which is against the people; 
let them point outa single thing we 
want the national movement to do 
which is unpatriotic by the stand- 
ards of people’s welfare and poli- 
tical morality that the Congress 
itself has set up and we will ans- 
wer them to their satisfaction. 


Communism is a_ world-historic 
outlook; we accept it because we 
think that such an outlook helps 
us to understand the’ course of 
events in our own country bet- 
ter. People’s war is our way of 
understanding the significance of 
the present world war. We do not 
expect non-Communists to agree 
with us in our characterisation of 
the war. We know that the British 
enslavement of our country clouds 
the issue. 


Let any patriot judge us on the 
basis of the national policy we 
advocate and above all, on the 
basis of the practical work we do 
among the people. He may dif- 
fer from us, but he will not call 
us unpatriotic and will marvel at 
how we can continue serving the 
people despite all the difficulties 
of the situation. 

A very familiar charge against 
us is that we opposed the 8th 
August Resolution. We  whole- 
heartedly agreed with the main 
part of the resolution ; its flaming 
anti-Fascism, its declaration of 
sympathy with the cause of the 
United Nations, the unqualified 
pledge to organise both armed and 
non-violent resistance to the Jap 
aggressors and the demand for 
National Government. 


Very few active Congressmen 
except those that came to the 
A.1.C.C. Session know of the actual 
amendments we moved, because 
immediately afterwards they were 
arrested. We are printing them 


at the end of this _ article 
with relevant passages from 
the Official 


resolution to help 
minds. 


‘a single thing we wantthe people Congressmen make up their 


H 


The first amendment is about 
the constitution of a free India. 
Maulana Azad called Sajjad Za- 
heer, one of the Communist 
A.I.C.C. Members, and _ assured 
him that Gandhiji wanted to see 
Jinnah Saheb immediately after 
the A.I.C.C. meeting and we should 
not bind Gandhiji’s hands by our 
amendments. We took the stand 
that good wishes could not get 
national unity. Self-determina- 
tion was either a just and demo- 
cratic demand or it was not, and 
if it was, as we thought it to be, 
then there was no question of 
bargaining with Mr. Jinnah. Gan- 
dhiji should go to him’ with the 
offer of self-determination, includ- 
ing the right of secession, and then 
alone would there be good chan- 
ces of Congress-League agree- 
ment. 

We pressed our amendment with 
the same faith with which we 
used to our amendments about the 
working-class and peasant de- 
mands, for we knew the cause of 
the oppressed is just and the Con- 
gress that stands for justice to our 
country could not indefinitely go 
a denying justice to the Mus- 

Ss. 


Our amendment was defeated, 
but we explained our point of vie v 
with the conviction that the more 
persistent we were in explaining 
the Muslim demand to our fellow 
Congressmen, the sooner would 
Congressmen accept it. 


Gandhiji could not meet Jinnah 
Saheb then. Linlithgow did not let 
him, but when hedid goto meet 
him after his release, he went after 
accepting the principle of self-cde- 
termination to serve as the basis 
of discussion as we had wanted 
him to do two years earlier. 


Let Congressmen carefully read 
our amendment and see_ that it 
contained nothing more than what 
Gandhiji himself conceded to Jin- 
mah Saheb during the negotia- 


tions, except that we gave a scien- 
tific definition of nationality as 
the unit that could claim and exer- 
cise the right of self-determina- 
tion. 

Our second amendment was 
about the operative clause; we 
wanted the ‘threat of struggle’ to 
be given up and replaced by a de- 
cision to forge Congress-League 
joint front to rouse our 400 mil- 
lions together. 


We are reprinting the clause of 
the original resolution and also 
our amendment. (See page 12.) 


A fellow Congressman may dif- 
fer from us, we know it was not 
popular then, but neither Pandit 
Jawaharlal, who moved the official 
resolution nor Sardarji who se- 
conded, nor any other’ A.I.C.C. 
Member, the Congress Socialists 
included, called it anti-national or 
against the spirit or tradition of 
the Congress. 

Gandhiji spoke before the con-' 
clusion of the Session and com- 
plimented the Communist A.I.C.C. 
Members on the courage of their 
convictions. 

Gandhiji himself never got the 
chance to implement the resolu- 
tion, but when he did get the 
chance to lead the nation again, 
after his release, he did two years 
later what we wanted the Con- 
gress to work for in August 1942, 
to achieve Congress-League United 
Front. Does this show that We are 
anti-Congress, or that we are really 
good sons of the Congress who can 
think for the country as a whole, 
keep our heads cool even when 
passions are running high, ,face 
unpopularity by relying on} ‘he 
patriotism that burns inside} he 
Congress and the people? 


Let us recall where the o l= 
tive clause led the country. 8 
no use saying now that the . 
ernment launched a sudden offen 
sive; it is not a test of political 
leadership, but real naivete to 


have expected anything else. It 
is no use saying now that the Con- 
gress Socialists and others went 
beyond Congress principles; what 
they were likely to do was com- 
mon knowledge and should have 
been foreseen. The popular phrase 
then was ‘short and swift strug- 
gle,’ and the reality turned out 
to be a grim and demoralising 
tragedy. Only we, Communist 


a: 


Congressmen, forewarned against 


the consequences. 


Should we expect from our fel- 
low Congressmen recognition of 
our political foresight or damna- 
tion for non-participation in 2 
‘struggle’ which every Congress. 
leader worth the name, from Gan- 
dhiji downwards, declares was: 
not the Congress struggle ? 


V. 


AFTER NINTH AUGUST 


“Most Congressmen become fami- 
liar with what happened after 
their arrest when they get releas- 
ed, but they only hear prejudiced 
reports about what we said and did 
in their absence. For their benefit, 
I am reprinting extracts from Gan-~ 
dhiji’s letters, Maulana Azad’s 
published letter to the Viceroy and 
my own statements, writings and 
from the editorials of the People’s 
War, the official organ of our 
Party, on the most vital politi- 
cal issues such as responsibility 
for the crisis, character of the 
‘struggle’, deadlock and the way- 
out. (See Appendix.) 


After the arrest of the national 
leaders, there was no Official lead 
from the Congress; we, with the 
rest of Congressmen, had to do the 
thinking and acting on our own. 
When we wrote what we are quot- 
ing now, neither we nor the coun- 
new what Gandhiji was writ- 
infy. to the Viceroy, nor Maulana 
Working 
Any dispassionate 
“ton reading the extracts toge- 


OR re 

4nents used, the sentiments ex- 
pressed, but very often the words 
used are the same. This was so be- 
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cause we are good sons of the 
Congress and our Party has taught 
us to be able to do our political 
thinking on our own, 

We fixed the responsibility on 
the Government for provocation 
that set the country aflame through 
the arrests of the leaders. 

We did our very best to pre- 
vent the campaign of violence 
and sabotage from spreading and 
rescued as many youngmen as we 
could from the clutches of its 
organisers. 


We unmasked those who were 
misusing the Congress name and 
seeking popular support by calling 
it Congress struggle. It was the 
toughest job we had to tackle be- 
fore Gandhiji’s letters to Linlith-. 
gow became common knowledge. 

We struggled to see that pat- 
riotic anti-British feeling did not 
become defeatist pro-Jap feeling 
after the struggle failed. 

We fought the Government slan.. 
ders against the Congress of being 
pro-Jap by popularising its anti- 
Fascist declarations as widely as: 
we could. 

We answered back the Govern-~ 
ment charge that sabotage was 
Congress-organised. - 

The British official propaganda 


~ 


outside India was so strong and 
the confusion among freedom-lov- 
ing peoples so great, that after 9th 
August India was left with very 
few friends. Through our brother 
Communist parties the world over, 
we sent messages and news. to 
clear the name of the Congress and 
popularise the national demand. 
India’s cause was widely popular- 
ised through the Press and plat- 
form of every Communist Party 
and the demand for a National 
Government supported as one that 
was in the interests of all freedom- 
loving nations. In fact, if any- 
body abroad campaigned among 
their own people for full support 
to India’s demand, it was the Com- 
munist Parties of those countries. 


Within India we kept up a 
ceaseless agitation for the release 
of the Congress leaders and for a 
National Government. 


Among the Leaguers we popu- 
larised the slogan, no Pakistan 
possible except through agree- 
ment with the Congress, and 
among Congressmen, no National 
Government without Congress- 
League unity on the basis of self- 
determination and thus made them 
face up to each other’s demands. 
This is how we tried to make them 


both think in terms of national 
unity. 

We have a right to ask releas- 
ed Congressmen: What would 
you have done if you were out ? 
And we expect the answer: 
Just what you did! 


Our conscience is so clear be- 
cause we have done our patriotic 
duty aright. Just because it is so 
that the Congress Socialists who 
up to the publication of Gandhiji’s 
letters used the Congress name 
and authority against our poiicy 
and activity miserably failed. We 
not only stood our ground, but 
grew in influence and strength. 


We have explained our policy 
about the 8th August Resolution 
and its sequel. We expect every 
Congressman to concede that on 
every single issue of importance 
ours has'- been a patriotic stand 
whether he himself agrees with 
it or not. 


Now let us have a look at the 
policy of the Congress Socialists 
and their allies who have done 
their utmost to slander us among 
fellow Congressmen and wh) as 
every one knows have taken the 
lead in seeing that the Commun- 
ists are excluded from the 
Congress. 


VI. 


LEADERS OF THE ANTI-COMMUNIST CRUSADE 


We have an immense mass of 
their illegal pamphlets, hand- 
bills and other literature, but I will 
quote only a few of the prize 
gems of their foremost leaders. 

“It would be mean and coward- 
ly to attempt to show that the 
national struggle that started on 
9th August 1942 had not the au- 
thority of the Congress.” This is 


not from Tottenham’s pamphlet 
but Jai Prakash Narain in 


This is six months after the pub 
cation of the Gandhi-Linlithg 
correspondence, in which Gand 
put the’ responsibility for wha 
happened on Government repres- 
sion and repudiated Congress con. 
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mection ‘ with the campaign of 
sabotage and violence. 


The Ninth August edited by 
Achyut Patwardhan and Ram 
Manohar Lohia and called by 
them the ‘fortnightly organ of the 
Indian National Congress’ wrote 
on January 26, 1944: “For our 
primary self-interest as well as 
for Swaraj our path leads to a ‘e- 
lentless war against Britain’s war- 
efforts.” This paper glorified every 
act of sabotage and violence with- 
in the country and of Bose’s Army 
across the border. 


The Congress in its 8th August 
Resolution stood for the victory of 
the United Nations against the 
Axis and wanted National Gov- 
ernment for India so that India 
might play her rightful role in 
fighting for a free world. Jai 
Prakash Narain on the other hand 
put his faith on Russia yielding to 
Hitler, China collapsing before 
Tojo and Bose coming to India. 
Listen to his own words: 


“I believe and I do not mind 
saying so publicly that unless 
there is a shift in the interna- 
tional situation—a Russo-Ger- 
man Pact, a Sino-Japanese 
Peace, a major reverse of Bri- 
tish arms, war on Indian soil— 
we cannot do anything big.” 
Also : 

“No outside help “by itself” 
can free us. We must be ready 
in the event of an Axis-Allied 
clash in India to seize power 
ourselves. Only if we are ready 
to make this attempt can out- 
side help, such as Subhas’s 
be of value 


‘from annexing India.” 
‘The simple line was: 
ep the sabotage campaign going 

a get ready to make revolution 
te moment Bose gives the orders, 
Suis Army will finish the job. 
Bose’s master, Tojo, was neatly 
kept out of the picture. 
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Congressmen knew Bose as an 
unprincipled opportunist who had 
to be thrown out of the Congress. 
Jai Prakash prepares the ground 
to welcome him back by dressing 
him up as a patriot with these 
words : 

“It is easy to denounce 
Subhas as a Quisling.... But 
Nationalist India knows him as 
a fervent patriot and as one who 
has always’ been in the fore- 
front of his country’s fight for 
freedom. It is inconceivable 
that he should ever be ready to 
sell his country.” 


Let us now’ see what Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru has to say on 
the subject: 


“We parted company with 
Bose many years ago. We have 
drifted further apart and today 
we are very apart. It is not 
good enough for me to realise 
that the way he has chosen is 
utterly wrong, a way which I not 
only can’t accept but must 
oppose if it takes shape. Because 
any force that may come from 
outside, really comes as a 
dummy force under Japanese 
control. 

“ Fighting will be done by the 
armed forces. We will have to 
take up guerilla warfare.” 
(April 12, 1942.) 

Let us also take up Gandhiji’s 
views on the same subject: 


“T have never attached the 
slightest importance or weight 
to the friendly professions >f the 
Axis Powers. If they come to 
India, they will come noi as 
deliverers but as sharers in the 
spoil. There can, therefore, be 
no question of my approval of 
Subhas Babu’s policy.” (June 
21, 1942.) 

After Gandhiji’s letters to. Lin- 
lithgow were published our agita- 
tion for the release of the leaders 
and for ending the deadlock found 
ready response among the Con- 


gress-minded public. Here is Jai 
Prakash’s answer, which says that 
the best place for the Congress 
leaders was inside jail and that 
deadlock was the best guarantee 
of future freedom : 


“As soon as Mahatma Gandhi, 
President Azad, Pandit Nehru and 
others are out of prison the world 
would forget India. The pres- 
sure that deadlock exercises over 
those who guide the destinies of 
the world would go peacefully to 
sleep—rightly thinking that the 
Indian question was settled for 
the time being and would not 
yecome pressing again till the 
mad Gandhi took it into his head 
to march his flock once more to 
prison. Pandit Nehru released 
from jail might make statements 
which American correspondents 
might lap up’ with avidity, but 
there would be no strength be- 
hind those statements, despite the 
beauty and grace of their ex- 
pression. Nehru imprisoned is a 
greater problem for the Roose- 
velts and Churchills than Nehru 
proliferating nobly-worded state- 
ments and casting his spell over 
the envoys of great nations.... 
The deadlock is the best guaran- 
tee of our success in future.” 
(Jai Prakash in his Second Let- 
ter to all Fighters for Freedom, 
Oct. 1943). 


Congressmen who were out of 
jail know that when the food-crisis 
first began the Congress Socialists 
wanted food-riots as part of their 
“freedom-revolution ” plan. When 
Bengal famine came they at first 
made fun of the idea of organising 
a relief campaign. 


When Gandhiji came out they 
called his Gelder interview sur- 
render to Imperialism but lacked 
the guts to say so openly. They 
left it to their student boys to sec 
if their slogan could be »opu- 
larised among the youth. 

When Gandhiji went to mect 


Mr. Jinnah they were the most 
annoyed and took the defeatist 
and disruptive line that the meet- 
ing would never succeed and Mr. 
Jinnah would be exposed. 


When Congressmen began being 
released they contacted as many 
as they could, from the highest to 
the lowest, and poured slanders 
into their ears; the Communists 
were paid by the Government, 
they opposed and sabotaged the 
national struggle, they exploited 
the absence of the Congress to be- 
come strong themselves, they must 
be thrown out of the Congress, 
etc. etc. 


It only takes a little time for 
Congressmen to see that the stories 
about Government subsidy and 
acting as police agents are just lies 
and to brush them aside with the 
easy argument that all this is part 
of the mud-slinging between two 
Left groups. But quite a large 
number of Congressmen are taken 
in by their political arguments 
about the failure of struggle and 
of plans for the future. It is just 
because Congressmen are in a 
thinking stage, reviewing the past 
and making plans for the future 
that we ask them to consider the 
matter from all angles. 


Let them read the extracts from 
the writings of Jai Prakash etc. 
together with what Gandhiji and 
Maulana Azad have said and let 
them say if there is anything in 
common between Congress policy 
and the Congress Socialists. 


Let them read what they wrote 
side by side with what we wrote 
on responsibility for the nation 
crisis, on ending the deadlock an 
in fact on all the major issues tha 
cropped up after 9th August an 
let them decide who expounde¢ 
the Congress policy more co 
rectly, who defended the Co 
gress honour better, who acted the 
eur Congressmen and who the 

ad. 
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Let them remember that the 
Congress Socialists have deliber- 
ately charged us with the foulest 
crimes a patriot can be guilty of 
without having cared to prove it. 
The Congress Socialists knew they 
were lying when they lied. 

They organised the sabotage 
campaign, we opposed it. 


They used the name of the 
Congress, we used only the 
name of our Party. 


They want the Congress lead- 
ers to remain in jail, we agitate 
for their release. 

They want deadlock to con- 
tinue, We want it ended. 

They oppose National Gov- 
ernment as surrender to Im- 
perialism, we campaign for it. 


They oppose Congress-League 
Unity, we work for it. 

They call our policy pro-Bri- 
tish, in order to cover up their 
policy which has been pro-Jap. 
We have no doubt that the more 

Congressmen think the more 
readily they will agree with us, 
and the more they work among 
the people the sooner they will see 
our worth and also theirs. 

In the meanwhile let them re- 
member that the persons who are 
the loudest in demanding the ex- 
clusion of the Communists are the 
same persons who misused the 
name of the Congress, who can- 
not stand on their own before the 
people and who _ slander fellow 
Congressmen. This coincidence is 
not accidental. 


VII. 
i CONGRESS TODAY WITHOUT A POLICY 


It was first an enigma to us how 
released Congressmen could be 
so-blind to the good work we did 
in their absence and which accord- 
ing to us has been in the best anti- 
Fascist and patriotic traditions of 
the' Congress, and therefore why 
they should be so manifestly un- 
just to us as to want us to quit the 
Congress. 


Deeper thought has led us to 
the conclusion that the demand 
for our exclusion is only one of 
me symptoms of the deep crisis 
mat has overtaken our national 
movement. Congressmen openly 
feel frustrated 


aoe alley and the Congress is with- 


out a real policy except the tradi- 
tional one which no more fits with 
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the new international and national 
situation and therefore leads no- 
where. 


The official Congress policy for 
the present phase of the national 
movement is contained in the 8th 
August resolution. It contained a 
basic contradiction betwe2n its 
declared aim and the course of 
action suggested. 


The aim was an effective de- 
fence of India and its freedom, 
viz., “Free India will become 
an ally of the United Nations. 
sharing with them the trials and 
tribulations of the joint enter- 
ae of the struggle for free- 

om.” 


The course of action suggest- 
ed was ‘“‘a mass struggle on non- 
violent lines on the widest pos- 
sible scale.” 

‘When. India herself was in peril 
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and the United Nations were en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle, 
a mass struggle within India could 
not but become a mass campaign 
of economic and political sabotage, 
going both against the defence of 
India and the war-efforts of the 
United Nations. That this was so 
was proved in reality. Gandhiji, 
not explicitly but implicitly, sees 
this contradiction when he comes 
to the conclusion now that there 
can be no mass Civil Disobedience 
during war-time. 

It was because of this contradic- 
tion that the British Imperialists 
could hide their own unwillingness 
to part with power and to slander 
the Congress as being pro-Jap 
and insincere. 

It was because of this contra- 
diction that a handful of Congress 
Socialists could run away with the 
Congress machinery after the ar- 
rest of the Congress leaders and 
could successfully palm off their 
sabotage-campaign as the national 
struggle sanctioned and authoris- 
ed by the Bombay A.I.C.C. 

This contradiction has cost the 
country dear, as the events of the 
last two years bear out. We have 
not so far discussed this aspect of 
the problem. When our fellow 
Congressmen were in jail and Gov- 
ernment repression was rampant, 
to do so would have been to play 
into the Government’s hands. We 
rigidly observe the good Congress 
tradition not to discuss our in- 
ternal differences unless there is 
a pressing practical need to do it 
and never at a time when they are 
likely to strengthen the hands of 
the foreign Government. It was 
enough for us these two years to 
protest against Government re- 
pression and demand Congress- 
men’s release, rouse the people 
against deadlock and popularise 
Congress-League unity, ourselves 
go into the people and serve them 
through food and relief work. 

When Congressmen are being 


released, it is inevitable that they 
should review the past two year 
period and discuss the policy that 
the Congress should adopt to end 
the deadlock and serve the people. 
These discussions are following 
the beaten track and nothing that 
corresponds to the needs of the 
situation, nothing that will make 
the Congress play a decisive role 
in ending deadlock is coming out 
of these discussions. The greatest 


‘weakness is that the Working Com- 


mittee which led the Congress for 
20 years is yet behind the bars. 
Gandhiji alone has to _ fulfil the 
very difficult role of the entire 
national leadership, that is to say,. 
without the aid of his old and 
trusted colleagues. 


Congressmen left without a 
leadership are thinking hard, but 
along old traditional lines. A fair 
summary of the dominant trend 
would be the following: 

British Imperialists are win- 
ning the war and therefore they 
do not listen to us. 


Jinnah is an impossible com- 
munalist, he won’t come round; 
he hopes to get a higher price from 
the British. 


Communists did not join the 
9th August struggle and thus be- 
trayed the Congress. 

Food work and epidemic re- 
lief will lessen the internal pres- 
sure on the Government and any 
way the bureaucrats won’t let us 
do anything. 

When they discuss among them- 
selves as to what should be done, 
they come to the conclusion that 
nothing is possible during ‘war- 
time, except that the Congress 
should be reorganised. It is here 
that the Congress Socialists butt in 
and demand that the Communists 
should be excluded. d 

Let us see the implications o 


such a line of thought. 


A theory is made that settle- 
ment between Britain and India 
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is not possible because the British 
imperialist rulers do not want it. 
But since when have the British 
imperialist rulers become the 
makers of history for the Indian 
patriots ? Could there be a worse 
demonstration of the slave mind ? 
In the year 1944 even an ordinari- 
ly educated person has begun to 
see the very close interdependence 
between countries. If there is no 
settlement with India, the British 
people will have to bear a greater 
burden of the war-effort and for 
a longer period. The war against 
Japan will be a longer war. If 
there is no settlement with India, 
the British people will have to go 
back to mass unemployment and 
the dole in the post-war period ; 
a prosperous post-war Britain can 
be built up only in alliance with 
a free India with its expanding 
market and growing needs of 
machine tools for its industrial- 
isation. 

If we cannot win a National 
Government in war time, our mer- 
chants and industrialists will be- 
come a gang of soulless profiteers 
and racketeers, our peasants in 
deficit areas will get totally ruin- 
ed, our youth will know only 
frustration, our entire race will 
become enfeebled through epide- 
mics. If our patriotic leadership 
cannot get the destiny of India 
in its own hands, we are doomed 
to a period of political disruption, 
economic ruination, moral degen- 
eration. 


If what is in the crying interests 
of the British and the Indian 
peoples cannot be won, what is our 

political leadership for? They 
cannot say it cannot be done, their 
job is to think out how to do it. 


~ that the League is a communal 


4 A belief continues to be held 


‘organisation and that Mr. Jinnah 
is pfo-British. But what is the 
reality? Mr. Jinnah is to the 
freedom-loving League masses 
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what Gandhiji is to the Congress 
masses. They revere their Qaid-e- 
Azam as much as Congressmen do 
the Mahatma.. They regard the 
League as their patriotic organ- 
isation as We regard the Congress. 
This is so because Mr. Jinnah has 
done to the League what Gandhiji 
did to the Congress in 1919-20— 
made it a mass organisation. 


This is so because just as in one 
simple slogan, ‘‘ Swaraj,”’ Gandhi- 
ji ZaVe expression to our freedom 
urge, so Mr. Jinnah through the 
slogan of Pakistan has given ex- 
pression to the freedom-urge of 
the Muslims, for absolute inde- 
pendence in their own homelands. 


We do not expect a Congress- 
man to readily admit all this, but 
we do expect him not to deny 
the patriotism of others but try 
to understand how it expresses 
itself for them ; we do not expect 


a Congressman to claim 
the monopoly of patriot- 
ism for himself. If the 


Congressmen go narrow and secta- 
rian, who will act the generous 
unifier of all patriotic elements in 
our unfortunate country? If Con- 
gressmen abuse the League or re- 
fuse to understand its phenome- 
nal growth and just demands they 
are denying cheir own responsibi- 
lity as members of the foremost 
national organisation. Claiming 
patriotism for oneself and denying 
it in others is the simplest thing 
to do. But has not the Congress 
tradition been its opposite? 


A theory is advanced that food 
or relief work is either not possi- 
ble or not desirable or both. It is 
not possible because the bureau- 
cracy won’t let us do it. It is not 
desirable because it involves co- 
operation with the Government 
and will strengthen it. 

Now let us look at experience, 
past and present. It is true the 
bureaucrats do not look with fav- 
our on any Congress activity, but 
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have the bureaucrats ever been 
able to stop constructive work by 
Congressmen, except when it has 
been directly a part of the Civil 
Disobedience programme? To-day, 
wherever Communists’ exist, we 
are doing food and relief work 
and win the gratitude of the peo- 
ple. Wherever we are strong and 
the local bureaucrat good and 
honest, we are able to get even 
government co-operation; where 
we are weak and the local bu- 
reaucrat unhelpful we do what 
little we can on our own. 


‘Theorists sitting in their rooms 
do charge us with strengthening 
the Government, but the people 
among whom we work bless us 
for struggling our hardest to help 
and save them. 


When our Congress elders say 
that as long as the’ bureaucrats 
exist, food and relief work can- 
not be done, all we can say is that 
they are endowing the bureaucracy 
with an omnipotence which it does 
not possess; our elders just do not 
see what they can do and what no 
one can prevent them from doing. 


When our Congress elders say 
that food and relief work will 
strengthen the bureaucracy, all we 
can ask is how service of the peo- 
ple can strengthen the bureaucracy, 
and again: has it not been the 
Congress tradition that service of 
the people matures the patriotic 
worker and strengthens the nation? 


statements to the effect that the 
British won’t listen, that Jinnah is 
impossible and nothing can be done 
till the war is over, only express 
an outlook of negation and utter 
defeatism. They do not embody 
a political policy, they just express 
lack of any policy. 

Such sentiments are very com- 
mon among those Congressmen 
who think that the “national 
struggle” failed because it was not 
organised. From “nothing can be 
done now” they came to the con- 


clusion “organise for the future 
post-war struggle.” Politically it 
means a policy of sitting tight and 
practically it becomes the slogan: 
“Organise.” Now obviously there 
is no organisational work possible 
without a sound and practical 
political policy. But if the political 
outlook itself is negative, the or- 
ganisational plan too must turn 
out as a plan for disruption. 


I will take the worst case of 
these “Organise-wallas”, viz., Sjt. 
S. K. Patil, who has. printed an 
amazing document, A Note On The 
Organisational Reconstruction and: 
Future Programme Of The Con-. 
gress. 


“In my view the Congress 
must develop closest contacts 
with all important elements of 
society, whether organised or 
not.” 


He mentions them as work- 
ers, peasants, students, shop-as- 
sistants and others and he wants. 
Congressmen to organise them “on 
the three basic principles of one 
United Congress, one Leader and 
One Programme.” Besides Sjt. S. 
K. Patil, other people, whom alt 
decent men loathe, have mouthed 
this slogan. If Sjt. Patil thinks 
that organisational totalitarianism 
is going to succeed inside the 
greatest democratic organisation 
of -our people—the Congress—he 
is sadly mistaken. 


His basic political understand— 
ing is expressed in his own words: 
“We believe that the nation is 
behind the Congress and what- 
ever does not specifically belong 
to any other party or group be-! 
longs to the Indian National: 
Congress. This is a dangerous 
way of looking at things and 
surely it does not make for effi- 
cient working of our institutioné 
This attitude of self-complacen- 
cy is increasingly corroding our 
institution from within, while 
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.other parties and groups’ are 
: getting more powerful at our 
expense. We must be more posi- 
‘tive in our relations to society. 
The correct way according to 
me, of measuring our strength 
is to regard that whatsoever is 
not with us is against us. (Ita- 
lics ours.) That way, there is no 
chance of being deceived.” 
This is self-righteousness and 
sectarianism running riot. 
From the above, it should be 
no wonder that Sjt. S. K. Patil, 
who calls himself a Gandhite has 


become the greatest friend of the 


Congress-Socialists, and he calls 
his alliance with the Congress So- 
cialists the achievement of Con- 
gress unity and wants the Com- 
munists not only to be thrown out 
of the Congress but no Congress- 
man to associate with us at all. 
What he has been saying in infor- 
mal Conferences and _ talks with 
‘Congress workers, bluntly put is 
as follows: 


' The last struggle failed 
in Bombay because the Com- 
‘munists dominated the working- 
class and therefore the workers 

‘did not strike. But the Com- 

‘ munist influence cannot be easily 
- destroyed, because the Com- 

‘munists are remarkably  dis- 

‘¢iplined and hard-working. Con- 

‘-gress workers must become like 

them, go into labour and orga- 

nise it so that it does not be- 

.‘tray the national struggle next 

‘time. The Congress will pro- 

‘duce the cash and give guid- 

_ ‘ance. 

The Congress’ Socialists have 
jagreed to produce the workers and 
Sjt. S. K. Patil has agreed to pro- 
duce the rest. 

There would be no occasion to 
vother much if it were only a 
sombay phenomenon, or if Sjt. S. 
~K,. Patil were an exception. But 
anti-Communist prejudice prevails 
im:.a majority of. Congressmen. It 
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is born of the post-August events. 
A vast mass of Congressmen look 
upon the August movement in the 
same way as they do the 1920 and 
1930 movements. They are very 
angry with us for not joining it. 
The Congress Socialists, with their 
allies, exploit the released Con- 
gressmen’s genuine doubts about. 
our policy to fan their prejudices 
and lead them into an anti-Com- 
munist organisational plan. 


We do not hope to be able to 
convince the handful of Congress 
Socialists after what they said and 
did in the name of the Congress, 
deliberately and  planfully, and. 
after they have knowingly spread. 
the slander that we are paid by. 
the Government and handed over 
Congressmen to the police. 


But we do hope to be able to 
establish brotherly relations with 
the other Congressmen, to discuss, 
all differences, clear all doubts 
and get them to admit that we are. 
as patriotic as they are, though 
we may differ on this point or that, 
and there is room for us, as there 
has always been, in the broad bo- 
som of the Congress,.in the strug- 
gle for freedom, provided we ac- 
cept its democratic discipline, 
which we have always done, which 
our Party itself demands of us that 
we observe. A Communist is no- 
thing if not a genuine patriot, dis-. 
ciplined and tireless. 


We do not sneer at the desire 
of Congressmen to strengthen the 
Congress. and organise the masses.. 
That is exactly what we have. 
been looking forward to in their 
absence. To us it will mean the 
restoration of normal political life: 
fn our country. We are the hap-. 
piest to note a genuine desire 
among a larger section of Con- 
gressmen to organise the masses. 
This is just what we ourselves 
stood for inside the Congress. We. 
know it will make the Congress: 
and. the people stronger.. 
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We agree that any group of Con- 
gressmen has a perfect right to 
hold an informal Conference and 
keep us out of it. But we claim 
for ourselves, with a clear consci- 
ence, all the rights of Congress- 
men, aS we are ready in all se- 
riousness to discharge all our du- 
ties. We are confident that when 
the Congress begins to function 
normally, we cannot be kept out 
of it. No clique can win against 
our selflessness. No prejudices will 
win against our patriotism. When 
the Working Committee is out, I 
would be very glad to stand in 
the dock before them, and let them 
judge us on the basis of our posi-~ 
9th August policy and work. 


We have greater faith in their 
intellectual integrity, political ma- 
turity and sense of democratic 
discipline than most Congressmen. 
I do not expect them to write to 
Lord Wavell denying Congress 
responsibility for what happened 
after 9th August and then throw 
us out of the Congress for not 
participating in that very activity. 
We have said or written nothing 
which we need deny. We have 
done nothing of which we are 
ashamed. If anything, we regret 
that our voice has been too feeble, 
our legs too weak. 


Even in their informal Con- 
ferences, released Congressmen 
elsewhere have not gone so far as 
in Bombay, where they have even 
banned association with the Com- 


munists. Congress leaders of U.P. 


want us to stay out of their ad 


hoc units as long as the present. 


‘critical time’ lasts, but they not 
only agree to, but actually want us 
to co-operate with them, e.g. in 
Detenu Relief, Kasturba 
rial etc. That under Sjt. S. K. 
Patil’s leadership such a resolution 
was passed shows not’ only the 
Congress Socialist inspiration be- 
hind his political outlook, not only 
what a ruthless machine-man he 


Memo-: 


is to push such a proposal through, 
but also how far the anti-Com- 
munist prejudices of Bombay Con- 
gressmen have gone that they ac- 
quiesced in it. 


If released Congressmen do not 
co-operate with us over issues 
which both of us consider to be 
good work, who will suffer but 
the people, who need to-day more 
than ever before every patriotic 
son of theirs to work for them. If 
Congressmen begin believing in 
political untouchability, what will 
things come to in our’ country ? 
We hope Congressmen elsewhere 
will not only not repeat the Bom- 
bay resolution, but appeal to Bom- 
bay Congressmen to be reasonable 
and rescind it when they meet 
next. 


We will heartily welcome Con- 
gress workers into the Trade Union 
and Kisan movements where we 
are ourselves working. The more 
organisers become available the 
stronger these organisations will 
grow, the more they will be able 
to serve the interests of the masses 
concerned, the stronger our na- 
tional movement will become. But 
we would expect the new enthu- 
siasts for mass organisations: to 
respect the principles and tradi- 
tion of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress and the All-India Kisan 
Sabha as Pandit Nehru _ did. If, 
however, under Congress Social- 
ist inspiration, some Congressmen 
think of starting rival mass orga- 
nisations, we will try to explain 
to them how it will lead not to 
organisation but to disruption. — 


The vast mass of the organise 
workers and peasants respect th 
Congress as their own nationa 
organisation, but they also lov 
their Trade Union or Kisan Sa-4 
bha as their class organisation. 
any rival trade union or kisan s 
bha is started, they will naturally: 
resent it very strongly and consi- 
der it an attempt to disrupt their 
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existing organisation and unity. 
If there are Congressmen else- 
where like Sjt. S. K. Patil who 
want to start rival mass organisa- 
tions just becauSe they are anti- 
Communist, the result will be dis- 
astrous. 


Where we are strong, no at- 
tempt at starting rival organisa- 
tions will succeed. Sjt. S. K. Patil 
has been trying it for the last 10 
years in Bombay and he has not 
succeeded. More men and more 
money will not get the job done. He 
cannot get more young men nor 
more money than what Achyut 
Patwardhan & Co. poured into 
the working-class area immediate- 
ly after 9th August, to get the 
workers on strike, etc. in those 
hectic days. If the game is tried 
again, we will have once again to 
explain to the workers to have 
patience and that all Congress- 
men are not like them, that these 
are bad days for our country. 


Sjt. S. K. Patil’s “New Organisa- 
tional Plan” will turn out as se- 
rious a fiasco as the “Fredom Re- 
volution” of the Congress Social- 
ists at an earlier stage. We have 
enough hard jobs on hand, he 
would only have created one more 
for us, to defend the unity of the 
mass organisation and prevent 
the militant working-class from 
developing anti-Congress preju- 
dices because of the disruptive 
activities of some Congressmen 
who think they are organising the 
masses by beginning with the dis- 
ruption of what mass organisations 
already exist. 


pee we are weak and rival 
Maass organisations are started by 
geme Congressmen, the result will 
‘e that the vast unorganised mass 
ill join neither the organisation 

’ which we are working nor the 
me they start. The masses have 
an unerring way to judge their 
real friends and a very simple 
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test: They will ask, if you really 
want to serve us why cannot you. 
unite among yourselves? In such 
places, there will. not only be dis- 
ruption of the little that exists, but 
intensified demoralisation of the 
masses who will consider us both 
as two rival groups who are more 
interested in quarrelling with each 
other than in really organising 
and serving them. 


Must political failure lead to or- 
ganisational disruption or must it 
give rise to deeper political 
thinking, greater unity of the 
Congress and harder work among 
the people? 

We Communist Congressmen 
endeavoured to act up to the best 
traditions of the Congress. 


We draw inspiration from the 
great days of 1919-20 and the tra- 
dition of Hindu-Muslim unity re- 
presented by Congress-Khilafat 
alliance when we work for Con- 
gress-League unity to-day. 


We draw inspiration for our 
work among the workers and 
kisans from the writings and 
speeches of Pandit Nehru in the 
thirties. 


We draw confidence against the 
present day sectarian and totalita- 
rian trend among Congressmen 
from the fact that if the plan for 
a “homogeneous Congress” did not 
succeed in 1934, it is not likely to 
succeed in 1944. 


We know that anti-Communism 
has spread among Congressmen. 
We consider that it has mostly 
sprung from genuine misunder- 
standing and it is our task to re- 
move it; and partly that it is the 
result of vile slander-monger- 
ing which must come to its own 
miserable end. Against anti-Com- 
munist prejudices, we will put our 
patriotic policy and Congressmen 
will melt. Against the disruptors 
we will defend ourselves and we 
know they cannot win 
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Appendix 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR 9TH AUGUST 


GANDHIJI 


1, Gandhiji in the course of 
his letters to Linlithgow wrote: 
“The wholesale arrests of the 
Congress leaders seems to have 
made the people wild with rage to 
the point of losing self-control...” 

—He underlined the same point 
when he summed up his reply to 
Tottenham’s pamphlet with the 
words : 

“I have endeavoured to show 
that no special stage for a mass 
movement was set or contemplat- 
ed because of my proposal for 
British withdrawal, that violence 
was never contemplated by me or 
any Congress leader, that I had 
declared that, if Congressmen in- 
dulged in an orgy of violence, they 
might not find me alive in their 
midst, that the mass movement 
was never started by me, the sole 
charge for starting it was vested 
in me, that I had contemopiated 
negotiations with the Government, 
that I was to start the movement 
only on failure of negotiations and 
that I had envisaged an interval 
of ‘two or three weeks’ for the 
negotiations. 

“It is therefore clear that but for 
the arrests no such disturbances 
would have taken place as happen- 
ed on 9th August last and after. I 
would have strained every nerve 
first to make the negotiations suc- 
cessful and secondly, if I had 
failed, to avoid disturbances.... 

“*,...The Congress leaders were 
desirous that the movement should 
remain non-violent.... Whatever 
violence was committed by people, 
whether Congressmen or others, 
was therefore committed in spite 
of the leaders’ wishes.” 


MAULANA A7AD ..... 


2. IN his letter to Linlithgow 
on behalf of the Working Com- 


mittee, recently published, Mau- 
lana Azad wrote: | 
“I wish to.... make it clear 


that so far as we are concerned, 
both as individuals and in our. 
corporate capacity, speaking on 
behalf of our organisation, your 
charge that the Congress organised 
a secret movement is wholly false 
and without foundation.... 

“I would suggest to you to con- 
sider what the result in India 
might have been if the Congress 
had deliberatelv instigated and 
encouraged violence and sabotage 
since the Congress is widespread 
and influential enough to have 
produced a situation a hundred 
times worse than anything that 
has so far happened.... 

“....I would like you to con- 
sider what the effect on the Indian 
people must have been of all that 
has been done on them on behalf 
of the Government since our arrest 
and how large numbers of people 
must have been driven to despera- 
tion.” 


P. C. JOSHI .. 


3. ON the morning of August 
9th, 1942, a few hours after the 
arrests P. C. Joshi issued the 
following statement on  beha 
of the Communists fixing the res 
ponsibility for the crisis on th 
Government and reminding peop] 
that a call for negotiations an 
not struggle had been given at t 
Bombay A.I.C.C. It is to be not 
that this interpretation of the 
August stand—was given by the 
Communist Party at a time when 
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a self-appointed “ A.I.C.C. Direc- 
torate’’ set up by Sjt. Achyut Pat- 
wardhan and Dr. Ram Manohar 
Lohia, were saying the Congress 
had given a call for mass struggle 
in the Bombay A.I.C.C. It will 
also be seen that this statement 
takes the same political stand as 
that contained in Gandhiji’s first 
letter. to Linlithgow written five 
days later. (August 14th). 

- Joshi .said.:: 

‘The insolent. imperialists have 
struck the first blow: The Con- 
gress kept the door for negotia- 
tions .open. The bureaucratic 
Government has answered it with 
the .arrest' of ‘the entire national 
leadership and worse. 
ernment:is the. provocateur, it has 
let loose forces-of anarchy, and in 
their blindness, it seeks to create an 
anti-national anti-Congress front. 

“The way the Government is 
going means hell for our beloved 
country, bloody repression pro- 
voking spontaneous riots. Tramp- 
ling our national demand under 
foot will transform patriotic anti- 
British feeling into defeatist pro- 
fascist sentiments. In the name 
of national defence, the Govern- 
ment is weakening the very fac- 
tors on which successful national 
defence depends. The way the 
Government is going means an- 
other Burma in India. 

**“We Communists firmly believe 
that the lead for struggle given by 
the Working Committee was not 
the path of national struggle but 
of national suicide. Nevertheless, 
the national leaders, backed by the 
vote of the A.I.C.C., had expressed 
eir eagerness to strive for settle- 
ent to the very last moment. It 
'S ‘the insolent alien Government 
-hat has precipitated the crisis. 

“ We Communists will do all we 
yn to force the Government to 
reat. We will rally the people 
o demand the unconditional re- 
lease of the national leaders and 
immediate negotiations with the 
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The Gov-. 


Congress for National Government 
and Indian freedom. We will do 
all we can to ensure that our great 
national movement does not g0 
up in the flames of anarchy. The 
Government has set our house on 
fire ; only the people can save the 
country from ruin and destruction. 

“We appeal to every fellow 
countryman and every people’s 
organisation to rise to the occa- 
sion. ‘Today our very patriotism 
is on trial. The bureaucracy seeks. 
to bury and destroy the organised 
national movement, our only wea- 
pon against the fascist invaders. 
We must foil the Government’s 
game of forming an anti-Congress 
front. Our united voice demands 
immediate release of the Congress 
leaders and starting of negotiations 
to meet India’s National Demand. 
This is demanded in the common 
interests of the Indian people and 
of the peoples of the - United 
Nations. Every day lost is a day 
gained by the fascist aggressors.” 

Within a week, as police vio- 
lence and growing people’s anger 
brought chaos and the first signs of 
abotage appeared, the Editorial 
{ the People’s War (dated 16th 
August) wrote: 

“The blitz of brutal repression 
et loose by the imperialist bureau- 
racy has set the country aflame. 
t is an attempt to goad the accu- 
nulated anger and discontent of 
he people into unorganised and 
spontaneous outbursts and then 
meet them with lathi, bullets and 
tear gas.... Who are responsible 
for this monstrous crime against 
India and freedom-loving humani- 
ty ? Mr. Amery and the die-hard 
gang who have always revelled in 
instituting blood-baths for the 
Indian freedom movement, who 
forced disasters on the British 
people by their  pro-fascist ap- 
peasement policy.. 

We appeal to all fellow 
Congressmen to realise the fol- 
owing and find their way to pat- 
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riotic duty: 

-“°(1) The Congress has not ac- 
tually given the call for non-vio- 
lent mass struggle. The appoint- 
ed sole leader was arrested before 
he could prepare the country or 
give a lead. 

(2) The A.I.C.C. has passed no 
programme of civil disobedience 
to be followed in case of the 
leaders being arrested. 

(3) Neither the Congress nor 
Mahatmaji has given the call for 
anarchy and _ “senseless violence. 
These acts are anti-Congress and 
anti-national.” 


ON SABOTAGE 
GANDHIJ1 ..... 


1. In his letters to Linlithgow 
and his reply to Tottenham’s 
pamphlet, Gandhiji repudiated 
sabotage again and again. 

—He to wrote to Linlithgow in 
January 1943: 

“Of course, I deplore the hap- 
penings which have taken place 
since 9th August last. But have 
I not laid the whole blame for 
them at the door of the Govern- 
ment of India?....This however 
I can say from the house-top, that 
I am as confirmed a believer in 
non-violence as I have ever been. 
You may not know that any vio- 
lence on the part of Congress 
workers, I have condemned openly 
and unequivocally. . 

—He repeated this ‘in his reply 
to Tottenham’s pamphlet and con- 
demned specific forms of sabotage 
in criticising Sjt. Mashruwalla’s 
instructions in the Harijan after 
August 9th, on “interference with 
bridges, rails and the like.”: “It 
is dangerous to put it before the 
masses who cannot be expected to 
do such things non-violently.” 
MAULANA AZAD ..... 


2; IN his recently published let- 
ter, written on behalf of the 
Working Committee, Maulana 
Azad wrote on the charge that 


“the campaign | of ‘sabotage -has 
been conducted under secret. in- 
structions circulating in the name 
of the All-India ‘Congress 
Committee ee 

.We can state with atitho- 
rity that the A.I.C.C. at no time 
contemplated such a campaign and 
never issued = such instructions, 
secret or other.... We are con- 
vinced that no Congress organisa- 
tion and no responsible Congress~- 
man or Congresswoman can be 
actually engaged in planning the 
bomb outrages and other acts.of 
terrorism. responsible. Con- 
gressmen cannot possibly encour- 
age in any way bomb outrages and 
terroristic acts.” 


P, C. JOSHI 


3. P. C. Joshi; General Secretary 
of the Communist Party.of India, 
in an appeal in the People’s War, 
dated August 23rd, 1942, wrote: 

“In the name of India’s defence, 
an alien government is engaged. in 
destroying the political. factors 
that alone can . make’ successful 
national defence possible. . _ 

“ ... Provoked. by. the. ‘govern- 

ment’s action, our patriots; in ‘the 
name of Indian. freedom, are. out 
to destroy the practical means: and 
weapons of national defence... 
To play with. Indian’ production, 
tamper with Indian transport. .is 
o help the fascist invaders and 
ot. fight for India’s freedom..’ 

“Tt is to forget every . ‘word. .of 
Aaulana Azad’s rousing ‘speech at 
he A.LC.C. that Indian freedom 


“an wait, but not Indian . defence. 


',Our ‘appeal’ to. all Congres: 
ee is: - ‘Turn ‘your fac 
gainst. sabotage, that is destro 
ng India’s defence and will get 
ot freedom ‘but Fascism; put yo 
houlder. to the job of. uniting all 
hielo and’ organisations. < : : This 

s your patriotic responsibility, you 
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belong to the premier national 
organisation of our country.” 


ON DEADLOCK 


GANDHIJI .... 


1. From August 12th onwards, 
Gandhiji wrote again and again 
to Linlithgow ‘to end the impasse ’, 
“release the leaders’, ‘to explore 
ways and means of conciliation ’— 
till he came out with his concrete 
proposals of a Provisional Interim 
Government in his interview to 
Gelder and his letter to Wavell 
just before the Gandhi-Jinnah 
talks. 


“PEOPLE’S WAR” .... 

2. IN the very first issue of the 
People’s War after August 9th, the 
Editorial carried the appeal: “ Lift 
the ban on the Congress.... stop 
repression, release the leaders, 
negotiate with the Congress for a 
National Government.” 

The People’s War (July 16th 
1944) immediately after the Gelder 
interview, hailed it as a ‘master- 
stroke’ and wrote: “Taken to- 
gether with Rajaji’s formula on 
self-determination, now publicly 
endorsed by Gandhiji, it brings us 
as if with one stroke, in sight of 
the end of deadlock.” 


COMMUNIST STAND AT BOMBAY A.LC.C. 
1. ON TRANSFER OF POWER—OFFICIAL RESOLUTION 


“The A.I.C.C. therefore, repeats 
with all emphasis the demand for 
the withdrawal of the British 
power from India. On the dec- 
laration of India’s independence, a 
provisional Government will be 
formed and free India will be- 
come an ally of the United Na- 
tions, sharing with them in the 
trials and tribulations of the joint 
enterprise of the struggle for 
freedom. The provisional Gov- 
ernment can only be formed by 
the co-operation of the principal 
parties and groups in the coun- 
try. It will thus be a composite 
Government, representative of all 
important sections of the people 
of India. Its primary functions 
must be to defend India and re- 
sist aggression with all the armed 
ms well as the non-violent forces 
@t its command, together with 
its Allied Powers and to promote 
the well-being and progress of the 


workers in the fields and factories 
and elsewhere to whom essential- 
ly all power and authority must 
belong. The provisional Govern- 
ment will evolve a scheme for a 
constituent assembly which will 
prepare a constitution for the Gov. 
ernment of India acceptable to all 
sections of the people. This cons- 
titution, according to the Congress 
view, should be a federal one. With 
the largest measure of autonomy 
for the federating units and with 
the residuary power’ vesting in 
these units, the future relations 
between India and Allied Nations 
will be adjusted by representa- 
tives of all these free countries 
conferring together for their mu- 
tual advantage and for their co- 
operation in the common task of 
resisting aggression. Freedom will 
enable India to resist aggression 
effectively with the people’s unit- 
ed will and strength behind it.” 


R WITH COMMUNIST AMENDMENT 


“The A.I.C.C., therefore, re- 
peats with all emphasis the demand 
for the withdrawal of the British 
power from India. On the dec- 
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laration of India’s independence, 
a provisional Government will be 
formed and free India will be- 
come an ally of the United Na- 
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tions, sharing with them in the 
trials and tribulations of the joint 
enterprise of the’ struggle for 
freedom. The provisional Gov- 
ernment can only be formed by 
the co-operation of the principal 
parties and groups in the country. 
It will thus be a composite Gov- 
ernment representative of all im- 
portant sections of the people of 
India. Its primary functions must 
be to defend India and resist ag- 
gression with all the armed as well 
as the non-violent forces at its 
command, together with its Allied 
Powers and to promote the well- 
being and progress of the workers 
in the fields and factories and else- 
where to whom _ essentially all 
power and authority must belong. 
The provisional Government will 
evolve a scheme for a constituent 
assembly which will prepare a 
constitution for the Government 
of India acceptable to all sections 
of the people. This constitution, 


according to the Congress. view, 
should be a federal one in which 
every federating unit, comprising 
of more or less homogeneous sec- 
tions of the Indian people, having 
a contiguous territory as the home- 
land to which it is attached by 
historical tradition, having com- 
mon language, culture and psy- 
chological make-up and common 
economic life would have the right 
as an equal and free member, to 
autonomous statehood, accompa- 
nied by the right of secession from 
the Federation. The future rela- 
tions between India and the Allied 
Nations will be adjusted by re- 
presentatives of all these free 
countries conferring together for 
their mutual advantage and for 
their co-operation in the common 
task of resisting aggression. Free- 
dom will enable India to resist ag- 
gression effectively with the peo- 
ple’s united will and strength be- 
hind it.” 


OPERATIVE CLAUSE—OFFICIAL RESOLUTION 


“The A.LC.C. would yet again, 
at this last moment, in the in- 
terest of world freedom, renew 
this appeal to Britain and the 
United Nations. But the Commit- 
tee feels that it is no longer justi- 
fied in holding the nation back 
from endeavouring to assert its 
will against an imperialist and 
authoritarian Government which 
dominates over it and prevents 
it from functioning in its own in- 
terest and in the interest of hu- 
manity. 

“The Committee resolves, there- 
fore, to sanction, for the vindica- 
tion of India’s inalienable right to 
freédom and independence, the 
starting of a mass struggle on non- 
violent lines on the widest pos- 
sible scale, so that the country 
might utilize all the non-violent 
strength it has gathered during the 
last 22 years of peaceful strug- 
gle. Such a struggle must in- 


evitably be under the leadership 
of Gandhiji and the Committee 
requests him to take the lead and 
guide the nation in the steps to 
be taken. 

“The Committee appeals to the 
people of India to face the dan- 
gers and hardships that will fall 
to their lot with courage and en- 
durance and to hold toge- 
ther under the leadership of Gan- 
dhiji and carry out his instruc- 
tions as disciplined soldiers of 
Indian freedom. They must re- 
member that non-violence is the 
basis of the movement. A time 
may come when it may not be pos 
sible to issue instructions or fo 
instructions to reach our people, 
and when no Congress Committees 
can function. When this happen 
every man and woman who is par 
ticipating in this movement mus. 
function for himself or herself 
within the four corners of the: 


general instructions issued. Every 
Indian who desires freedom and 
strives for it must be his own 
guide urging him on along the 
hard road where there is no rest- 
ing place and which leads ulti- 
mately to the independence and 
deliverance of India. 

“Lastly whilst the A.I.C.C. has 


stated its own view of the future 
governance under free India, the 
A.I.C.C. wishes to make it quite 
clear to all concerned that by 
embarking on a mass struggle, it 
has no intention of gaining power 
for the Congress. The power, when 
it comes, will belong to the whole 
people of India.”’ 


WITH COMMUNIST AMENDMENT 


‘The A.I.C.C. would yet again, 
at this last moment, in the in- 
terest of world freedom renew this 
appeal to Britain and the United 
Nations. But the Committee 
feels no longer justified in hold- 
ing to policies of inaction and 
passivity, and that it must now 
take initiative in building the 
United National Front of Parties 
and sections of the people, who 
want to secure India’s immediate 
freedom to meet the present peril 
and who are prepared to partici- 
pate in or support the formation 
of a provisional national Govern- 
ment, which will undertake the 
organisation of armed as well as 
non-violent people’s defence 
against the Fascist aggressors in 


closest co-operation with the 
United Nations and their armies.’ 

“The Committee therefore, 
resolves: 


“(1) That it is absolutely essen- 
tial in this hour of grave emer- 
gency to achieve all-in national 
unity for the purpose of forging 
mass sanctions to secure the end 
of British domination and the in- 
stallation of a Provisional National 
Government, and with this end in 
_view decides to make an earnest 

ffort to effect agreement and joint 
ront with the Muslim League. 
That the Congress is pledged to 
such a Federal Constitution of a 
free and United India as would 
tuarantee to the federating units 
ased on territories with more or 
less homogeneous population, with 
common historical tradition, lan- 
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guage, culture, psychological 
make-up, and common economic 
life, autonomous statehood with 
the right to separate, should be a 
sufficient base for agreement for 
a united front and for the instal- 
lation of a joint provisional na- 
tional Government. 

“(2) That the Congress and the 
Muslim League having achieved 
unity should bring all parties in 
India together, securing the broad- 
est possible support for the na- 
tional demand and demonstrating 
to the peoples of the United Na- 
tions that entire India _ stands 
united and agreed in a practical 
scheme for the immediate instal- 
lation of a_ provisional national 
government pledged to organise 
armed resistance to the aggressors 
in co-operation with the armies 
of the United Nations. 

“(3) That simultaneously the 
Congress and the League take ini- 
tiative to launch a_ joint front 
campaign of people’s mass mobil- 
isation to organise countrywide 
mass demonstrations, and rallies 
demanding immediate transfer of 
power and the installation of a 
provisional national government, 
to inspire and instruct the masses 
in the spirit of national resistance 
to the aggressor and to fight pro- 
Jap sentiments, to organise joint 
people’s effort to defend and pro- 
tect the pegple. co-ordinating it 
with similas’ effort of the autho- 
rities wherever they serve the in- 
terests of the people and resisting 
them where they are coercive.” 
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